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Executive Summary 


Coaching: Great Potential 

The nation is looking to today's teachers to close student achievement gaps within 
the United States and with other nations. Despite efforts to support teachers with 
coaching, which began a culture shift in some schools, most teachers still do not get 
the support they need in their own classrooms. 

For example, instructional specialist positions proliferated in the 1970s, and a more 
recent rise of coaching roles has focused on new and struggling teachers. But the facts 
do not lie: Only 49 percent of teachers report having had any coaching at all in the past 
12 months, and only 12 percent had weekly coaching. 1 That is all coaching — regardless 
of quality. Yet most teachers, including experienced ones, need support to continue 
to evolve professionally, hone their practice, and use new tools. This support is most 
powerful when offered routinely and on the job by skilled professionals. 

Defined broadly, coaching is a form of professional learning within classrooms that 
helps teachers develop strong plans, obtain feedback, refine their practices, and exam- 
ine results. Research shows that strong coaching can make a significant difference for 
teacher practice and student outcomes. 2 Why then are so many teachers left out, and 
how can schools ensure that coaches have the greatest possible impact? 


Three Organizations Join Forces to Call for a 
National Commitment to Great Coaching for All 

Given this potential, education leaders need to ensure that coaching is designed and 
implemented to achieve its promise in more schools. Learning Forward, the University 
of Florida Lastinger Center, and Public Impact have long advocated for high-quality 
coaching for teachers, with years of lessons learned about how to make coaching a 
force for instructional improvement. Based on our experience, the research base on 
coaching, and a forward-looking analysis, we call on the nation's education leaders to 
expand their commitment to high-quality coaching for all teachers. 


Six Pillars 

We envision a future in which all teachers benefit from high-quality coaching that 
makes professional learning part of the daily routine at school. To reach that vision, 
six pillars are essential: 
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1. System Vision and Commitment. System leaders commit to providing great 
coaching on the job for all teachers, and include this commitment in their 
vision and plans for instructional excellence. They mobilize the changes in 
spending, roles, and other policies needed to fulfill this commitment. 

2. Recruitment and Selectivity. Coaches are chosen for their excellent teaching 
and demonstrated beliefs and competencies needed to successfully coach 
other teachers. 

3. Shared Responsibility. Coaches assume responsibility for the professional 
learning and improvement of the teachers they coach and share responsibility 
for the learning of students taught by those teachers. System leaders take re- 
sponsibility for equipping coaches with the supports they need. 

4. Development and Support, Systems give coaches the training, professional 
development, and ongoing support they need to be successful in the role. 

5. Role Clarity, Time, and Culture. Systems define the roles of coaches clearly; 
assign teachers to coaches deliberately; give coaches and the teachers they 
support adequate time during school hours to coach and be coached; and fos- 
ter a culture that supports professional growth. 

6. Compensation and Sustainability. Systems make coaching a well-paid role 
that attracts and retains great teachers in coaching positions. By paying for 
coaches sustainably within recurring resources, systems make the role part of 
a real career progression toward which teachers can confidently aspire. 
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Coaching: Great Potential 


he nation is looking to today’s teachers to close student achievement 
gaps within the United States and with other nations. In most schools, 
each teacher bears the burden of raising student achievement for the 
students in his or her own classroom. Yet teachers need support to con- 
tinue evolving professionally, honing their practice and using newtools — support best 
offered in the form of coaching. Defined broadly, coaching is a form of professional 
learning within the classroom or school that helps teachers develop and apply new 
knowledge, make strong plans for instruction and assessment, obtain feedback, re- 
fine their practices, and examine results. Excellent coaching that gives teachers this 
support is more important than ever in an era of rising standards and heightened 
expectations for students. Yet most teachers do not experience coaching at all with a 
principal or designated coach, and many coaches do not have the role clarity, time, or 
cultural support they need for optimal success. 

There are many different types of coaching in education, including: 

peer coaching, in which colleagues work together to achieve improvements 
in their practice; 

schoolwide coaching, in which designated coaches visit, advise, plan with, 
and demonstrate effective practices for teachers across a school, often 
specializing in literacy or math; and 

accountable team leadership, in which a teacher selected for prior teaching 
excellence leads and coaches a team of teachers and takes joint responsi- 
bility for the students served by the team. 

Taken together, investments in these types of coaching represent the largest, highest- 
funded initiative in professional development over the past 30 years. Coaching pro- 
grams are now commonly found in U.S. schools. 3 Yet coaching could often be executed 
or implemented much more effectively than it is, and could be more accessible for 
each teacher. 

We must give every teacher access to effective coaching. Whether teachers need help 
developing content and pedagogical knowledge in their subject, planning lessons and 
assessments, analyzing student progress and changing their instruction, applying 
new instructional strategies, personalizing learning for diverse students, or develop- 
ing leadership skills, every teacher can benefit from effective coaching. Coaching has 
great potential to positively impact student learning, and education leaders need to 
ensure that coaching is designed and implemented to achieve that potential. 
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States and districts have created various types of positions to support teachers that 
sometimes, but not always, include coaching. Too often, specialists are spread too thin 
to truly coach all of a school's teachers regularly and deeply. 4 Nor can principals, typ- 
ically stretched to lead 20 to 50 teachers, provide the routine coaching that teachers 
need. In a national survey of U.S. teachers, only 49 percent reported that they had re- 
ceived coaching. 5 Principals report that the majority of in-school coaching is focused on 
new and struggling teachers. 6 Yet coaching also helps seasoned and solidly performing 
teachers develop the sophisticated skills required to move from good to great. 

State and local leaders can do more to ensure that every teacher has access to 
effective coaching, and now is a particularly urgent time to do so. Schools across the 
nation are working hard to align their systems and instruction with the goal of college- 
and career-readiness for every student. Faced with this relatively new goal for K-12 
education, many teachers have found the required shifts in instructional practice and 
content knowledge to be daunting. New evaluation systems and student information 
systems also give teachers more information about their performance. But this infor- 
mation is only helpful when translated into ongoing feedback and analysis on which a 
teacher can act. Too often, teacher evaluators lack the time, depth of engagement, or 
skill to deliver such feedback on the daily or weekly basis teachers need. 7 

When education and policy leaders commit to making coaching the professional 
learning experience it is meant to be, they invest in a strategy that drives continuous 
teacher improvement and increases student achievement. Coaching has the potential 
to propel changes in two areas: 

■ Improved instruction and learning. Research has shown that instruction can 
change and students can benefit from effective coaching of their teachers. 
Several comparison-group studies have found that teachers who experience 
high-quality coaching are more likely to enact new teaching practices and 
apply them more appropriately than teachers who engage in more tradi- 
tional professional learning, such as workshops and conferences. 8 Although 
not all studies show correlations between coaching and student learning 
gains, it is important to note that not all coaching is equal, and many mod- 
els, styles, and structures exist. Some studies of coaching fail to specify the 
model used, whether coaches were trained, or the number of hours teachers 
were coached. Recent studies of literacy coaching efforts have found signif- 
icant student learning gains when teachers received one-on-one support 
from well-trained coaches. 9 

■ Better career pathways and teacher leadership opportunities. Coaching pro- 
grams can create classroom-based career pathways and teacher leadership 
roles. Schools can formalize such roles with time during the school day for 
coaches to work with other teachers, in some cases even sharing responsibil- 
ity for the same students. Teachers can earn more for taking on these respon- 
sibilities, helping to attract and retain great teachers in schools. 10 Growing 
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interest in teacher career pathways and teacher leadership make this an 
important time to outline elements of effective coaching and to create those 
roles within schools. 

Learning Forward, the University of Florida Lastinger Center, and Public Impact have 
long advocated for high-quality coaching for teachers, with years of lessons learned 
about howto make coaching a force for instructional improvement. Learning Forward 
brings to this effort deep knowledge and experience as the nation’s only professional 
association devoted exclusively to those who work in educator professional learning . 11 
The Lastinger Center, based at the University of Florida College of Education, field- 
tests and shares information about models that transform teaching . 12 Public Impact, 
a research and consulting organization, is working with districts and schools to imple- 
ment school models that extend the reach of excellent teachers and create coaching 
roles that help all teachers strive toward excellence . 13 Together, these partners under- 
stand the promise of coaching and the challenges that must be overcome to realize 
its potential. 


Based on our experience, the research base on coaching, and a forward- 
looking analysis of the changing context of coaching in this era, we call 
on the nation’s education leaders to make a renewed commitment to 
coaching teachers that meets a set of high expectations for quality 
outlined in this report. 

We envision a future in which all teachers benefit from high-quality, effective coaching 
that makes professional learning a part of what teachers do each day in their schools. 

To establish a system that prioritizes ongoing, job-embedded professional learning 
that we know teachers want and need, we must direct energy and resources to ensure 
that coaching is designed to provide just that. This brief discusses the state of coaching 
today and six pillars that must be built or strengthened to realize the promise of coach- 
ing for all teachers and ultimately, their students: system vision and commitment; re- 
cruitment and selectivity; shared responsibility; development and support; role clarity, 
time and culture; and compensation and sustainability. 
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Pillar 1: System Vision and Commitment 

Providing great coaching to all teachers needs to begin with a commitment from the 
top. The leaders of the “system” — whether that is a school district, a state, a charter 
management organization, or some other collection of schools — must commit to giving 
all teachers the support they need via coaching. This commitment will be strongest if: 


Top leaders, including board members and senior staff across departments, 
share the focus on coaching teachers to success. 

The system’s overall strategy for instructional excellence includes coaching 
as a central “big bet,” not an add-on or afterthought. The strategy articulates 
a compelling theory of action for how strong coaching roles will lead to con- 
tinuous instructional improvement for all teachers. 
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Leaders make clear what roles each actor in the system has to play in making 
coaching successful, from central office departments, to principals, coaches, 
and teachers themselves. 

The system dedicates the resources — human and financial — needed to 
make coaching successful, including investment in Pillars 2 through 6 below. 
Leaders align policies at all levels in support of the approach to coaching to 
which they have committed. 

System leaders must address each of the remaining five pillars in their commitment 
to coaching. If they don't, they risk maintaining a system in which the availability and 
quality of coaching varies. The potential for coaching to yield big gains for teachers 
and students will be realized only when leaders take this comprehensive approach. 


“The most significant movement is that as a district, we are now approach- 
ing a critical mass of educators who have meaningful discussions around 
classroom practice based on data. Those important conversations are 
creating more reflective teachers and impacting student learning.” 

— Val Brown, Leadership Pathways Coordinator, Seminole County, 

Florida, Public Schools 


Pillar 2: Recruitment and Selectivity 

To establish a system of coaching that positively affects teaching and learning, school 
and district leaders need to recruit and select the right individualsforthe role. It is easy 
to recognize individuals who have the potential to make a good coach someday. These 
individuals exhibit excellent teaching practice, garner their colleagues' respect, en- 
gage in continuous improvement, and demonstrate leadership skills. 14 However, these 
promising signs alone are too general and insufficient to signal whether a person will 
make an effective coach for fellow teachers. Efforts to recruit, screen, select, prepare, 
and deploy coaches must consider the full array of behaviors and dispositions, as well 
as the knowledge and skills, that coaches need to be equipped for success. 

Coaching roles are not for everyone. Selectivity is essential when screening and 
choosing coaches. Districts and schools should aim to recruit coaching candidates who 
demonstrate the needed combination of expertise and skill. 
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Guideline for districts and schools: Develop reliable and valid 
measures of coaching potential and effectiveness 


Districts and schools need reliable, valid measures to assess the potential of prospec- 
tive coaches and the effectiveness of practicing coaches . 15 Coaching roles have varying 
purposes and goals, making it impossible to have universal measures of expertise. 
This is an area for further research and development, but the lack of measures can be 
overcome in the meantime. Districts and schools can: 

■ Require evidence of teaching effectiveness, including student growth. 

Coaches should be drawn from the top educators in the profession, with 
proven success addressing student learning needs in the setting where they 
will coach. However, being an effective teacher does not necessarily mean a 
person should become a coach. 

■ Assess attributes and behavioral competencies. This area needs more re- 
search, but Public Impact has developed a set of competencies for “multi- 
classroom leaders” that are based on available research and can be assessed 
in an interview format. These competencies for coaches of teaching teams 
have been honed by the hiring experiences of several districts . 16 

■ Include a performance assessment or demonstration. Organizations that 
have screened potential coaches have been surprised to find that when asked 
to demonstrate key coaching competencies, many individuals failed who 

on paper had experience that suggested they would be equipped to coach . 17 
New coaches will need to hone their skills in these and other areas, but be- 
fore assuming the role of coach should be able to demonstrate an acceptable 
level of skill in observation and feedback. When effectively designed, training 
programs such as Lastinger Center's Certified Instructional Coaching program 
can also provide evidence that prospective coaches have developed key 
coaching competencies . 18 

When districts and schools focus on evidence when choosing coaches, teachers are 
more likely to benefit from coaching experiences that meet their professional learning 
needs. And students are more likely to benefit when skilled coaches are on tap to help 
their teachers. 



Pillar 3: Shared Responsibility 

When multiple individuals contribute to a teacher's professional learning, they must 
share a set of goals. An analysis of professional learning in districts revealed that teach- 
ers typically experience bits and pieces of support from personnel spanning central 
office departments or school roles such as teacher-leaders, professional learning com- 
munity leads, and instructional specialists . 19 For teachers to receive clear messages 
and advice about the ways they can improve professionally, support staff should make 
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distinct contributions toward agreed-upon goals for each individual teacher. However, 
in a survey of instructional coaches, one-third did not feel responsible for the perfor- 
mance and growth of the teachers they work with, and nearly two-thirds did not feel 
accountable for their outcomes . 20 Instructional coaches also do not typically coordi- 
nate or share development goals for a teacher. As a result, teachers receive fragmented 
or even conflicting advice and feedback. If support staff were focused on a set of artic- 
ulated learning goals for each teacher, teachers would experience a more coordinated 
system of help and reinforcement as they strive for improvement. 


“My job is to ensure growth in all my teachers, because I am accountable 
for all of our students. My job is to ensure that every single one of my 
students, in all eight classes, has the most effective teacher standing 
up front each day, because our students deserve that kind of dedication 
to their lives.” — Kristin Cubbage, Multi-Classroom Leader at Ashley Park 
PreK-8 in Charlotte, N.C. 21 


Teachers and principals are more accountable for student learning than ever before. 
When coaches share that accountability, their coaching becomes more clearly con- 
nected to teachers' professional learning and the student learning that results. There 
are various ways to construct the role of a school-based coach. Some function as an 
accountable team leader, working closely with a group of teachers in a grade level or 
subject area. Some coaching roles are designed to provide assistance as needed across 
a broader span of teachers. In either case, the role must include time for coaches to 
work with teachers within and outside of the classroom, and responsibility must be 
clearly defined according to the coach's role. 

Guideline for districts and schools: Give coaches responsibility to 
improve teaching and learning 


Coaches need to be recognized members of the school team, sharing responsibility 
alongside principals and teachers. Districts and schools can take three key actions to 
create shared responsibility: 

■ Require that the primary responsibility of coaches is to enhance teachers’ 

instruction Objectives for coached teachers will vary by school, district, and 
individual need. Examples include needing to reduce teacher attrition , 22 to 
improve teacher responses on surveys of working conditions, to create a 
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culture of “collective ownership” for student learning across a team of teach- 
ers, or to move ratings of teacher practice in evaluation systems. 23 Regardless 
of specific program objectives, all coaches should be responsible for teachers 
showing progress on evaluation measures and for teacher satisfaction with 
their coaching. 

■ Require that coaches share in the responsibility for student outcomes. 

Though many factors influence student learning, successful coaching should 
have a positive effect that is measurable. Despite the oft-cited argument 
that it is too challenging to attribute outcomes to a coach, recent studies of 
literacy coaching have found significant student learning gains when teach- 
ers received one-on-one support from well-trained coaches. 24 Defining a 
coach's responsibility for student learning creates an environment in which 
the coach and the teacher being coached share a common goal for which 
they are jointly responsible, fostering teamwork and collaboration. To fulfill 
this responsibility, coaches will likely want to continue teaching students in 
some way, to remain connected to the work of the teachers they support. 

■ Demonstrate that the district is committed to helping coaches succeed. 

The system's commitment to coaching must be firmly in place before 
coaches are required to share responsibility for student and teacher out- 
comes. Coaches should be expected to carry this responsibility only when 
undergirded by the time and support needed to work intensively with teach- 
ers. When a district demonstrates this commitment to coaching, coaches are 
more likely to view shared responsibility as a reasonable requirement. 

When coaches have clear responsibility for teacher and student outcomes, the guid- 
ance they provide to teachers carries greater significance, because they are seen as 
collaborators pursuing a shared result. This dynamic differs greatly from coaching roles 
that lack responsibility for outcomes. Coaches and teachers who share responsibility 
for teaching and learning become instructional partners who are equally invested in 
making the coaching relationship work for teachers and students. 



Pillar 4: Development and Support 

Coaching is complex — a highly demanding professional role that may take years to 
master. 25 Coaches need regular professional learning opportunities to help them un- 
derstand and become skilled leaders of adult learning and the change process. Coaches 
also need to hone their own knowledge of research-based instructional practices and 
evolving expectations for student learning. The Untapped report from New Leaders 
notes that many instructional coaches never received high-quality training. For exam- 
ple, 86 percent of schools have teacher-leader roles, but only 32 percent offer special- 
ized teacher leadership training. 26 
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Districts and schools should design professional learning opportunities and expecta- 
tions when designing the coaching role. This emphasis should be established in sched- 
ules and role expectations, ensuring that coaches understand the support available to 
them and how the learning will help them become more effective. 


“Successful coaches develop precise skills, including the ability to lead 
adults to learn, use targeted questioning to help coachees overcome 
learning barriers, and employ effective strategies that get them to 
commit to new skills and behaviors/’ — from Becoming a Learning System 


Guideline for districts and schools: Give coaches regular feedback 
to help them improve 


It usually takes considerable time to develop coaching expertise. Districts and schools 
cannot afford to leave the coach's development to chance, and should take three steps 
to ensure that coaching improves and that effective coaching continues and grows 
within the district. 

■ Design opportunities for coaches to improve their practice. Joellen Killion 
and other experts who have studied coaches have identified several strate- 
gies for districts and schools to offer coaches effective, ongoing professional 
learning, including the following : 28 

Establish regular meetings with peers and the school principal or other 
instructional leader. Whether weekly, biweekly, or monthly, coaches need 
a regular format to discuss successes and challenges and learn from one 
another. 

Observe and debrief examples of coaching. Just as teachers benefit from 
observation and debrief in their classrooms, coaches benefit from observation 
and debrief. Peers can observe while the coach works with a teacher, then learn 
from the experience in a facilitated conversation that helps each coach identify 
ways to strengthen their own skills and repertoire of strategies. 

Engage coaches and principals in co-learning and co-planning. Coaches bene- 
fit when their principal understands their work and is invested in removing 
day-to-day challenges. Principals can meet with their team of coaches to review 
data, set priorities, and troubleshoot challenges together, or develop plans 
for implementing new initiatives and instructional approaches. 


27 
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■ Evaluate coaches using multiple measures, just as in valid teacher evaluation. 

Training is only part of the equation: Teachers in coaching roles also benefit 
from evaluative feedback from supervisors, peers, and teachers they are 
coaching. Evaluation should be constructed in a manner that identifies areas 
for growth in coaching effectiveness. Schools and districts can choose from a 
variety of methods for measuring coaching success, such as: classroom walk- 
throughs, observation forms, data from satisfaction surveys administered to 
teachers and principals, disaggregated student data, observations of coaches 
in action, and anecdotal and qualitative data collected from teams a coach 
works with, such as ongoing and exit interviews. 

■ Establish mechanisms to analyze and share data on coaching. To seed an 
improvement cycle in coaching, systems must gather and analyze outcomes 
data that help individual coaches understand where they are strong and 
where they need to improve. Systems also need to capture the results of 
coaching to help school board members and key stakeholders understand 
when effective coaching is in place and what it will take to extend that 
coaching to all teachers in the system. 

With guidance on how to build and use their expertise, teachers are more likely to 
strengthen their instructional impact overtime. Principals and districts also benefit from 
having a clear understanding of the effectiveness of their coaches, which helps them set 
priorities and make changes as needed to improve school culture and student learning. 



Pillar 5: Role Clarity, Time, and Culture 

Teachers need frequent, intensive interactions with their coach. If coaches are to help 
teachers understand, apply, and refine new practices, they need to be in close contact. 
This is an area for improvement: A survey by the Bill & Melinda Gates Foundation 
found that only 24 percent of teachers report engaging in coaching or mentoring ac- 
tivities at least weekly. 29 A survey by TNTP found that teachers report receiving roughly 
six hours of coaching per year } 0 That's an average of 10 minutes a week. Teachers have 
also reported that their coaching lacks follow-up and is often curtailed before they 
have sufficient opportunities to practice new skills. 31 

In addition, coaches need distinct roles that allow them to remain focused on their 
purpose. Coaching roles can be full-time or part-time. They can be established within 
district or school administration, and can be paired with classroom teaching duties in 
different forms. Whatever the arrangement, coaching duties must be protected from 
other personnel demands. The book Coaching Matters notes that it is common for 
coaches to be pulled in many directions without parameters that ensure coaching is 
their primary function. Coaches also tend to lack the mandate and authority to do 
more than offer advice. Schools and districts will be better able to determine whether 
coaches are effective when they have been given clear roles and responsibilities. 
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To establish a strong coaching culture that encourages teachers to continuously im- 
prove their craft, schools must be structured to make coaching effective. Recent re- 
search by Bain & Company found that many districts are investing in programs to 
develop transformational leaders, but there is rarely a plan in place to deploy those 
leaders effectively within a school setting . 33 School and district leaders need to address 
barriers to coaches' work, such as the lack of a schoolwide understanding of the coach 
role; a lack of time for coaches and teachers to work together; coaches' assignment 
to non-coaching duties; and teachers' reluctance to be coached . 34 Once these barriers 
are overcome, schools become environments that not only welcome coaching but are 
primed to capitalize on its potential to drive improvement. 


“Coaches, regardless of their expertise, are not able to transform a school 
single-handedly. Conditions must be favorable to coaching, and coaches 
must have the support, skills, and resources to make a difference/' 

— from Coaching Matters 32 


Guideline for districts and schools: Create a professional learning 
environment that helps coaches and teachers work together 
effectively 


■ Define the coaching role clearly. Whatever a coach's mix of teaching and 
coaching responsibilities, for the coaching portion, they must be deployed to 
focus on instructional work rather than administrative tasks such as substi- 
tute teaching and test monitoring. This expectation and commitment from 
the district or school leader should be captured in a formal job description 
that outlines clear responsibilities without distractions. 

System and school leaders also need to ensure that teachers understand 
the role that coaches are meant to play. Coaches exist in a middle ground 
between teachers and administrators, and their role needs definition to help 
them build relationships and trust with teachers. District and school leaders 
must make clear whether coaches will participate in the evaluation of teach- 
ers, whether they have the authority to direct teacher activities, and how 
they will communicate and work with principals. 

■ Make deliberate coaching assignments. Coaching assignments should aim 
to create longevity in coaching relationships and the feasibility to work inten- 
sively with each teacher. Districts and schools should avoid using coaching 
solely as an intervention for underperforming teachers, which can hamper 
the benefit of coaching with a compliance focus and inability to establish 
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rapport with teachers over a short-term assignment. Rather, coaching assign- 
ments should be made to support and foster excellence for every teacher in 
a school. This signals a schoolwide culture focused on growth and improve- 
ment. System and school leaders must also ensure that each coach's load, in- 
cluding any schoolwide responsibilities and the coach-to-teacher ratio, makes 
it possible for coaches to give each teacher sufficiently intensive support to 
change or strengthen their practice. 35 

■ Create time for coaches and teachers to work together. District and school 
leaders should address three key needs to promote and protect the time 
needed for coaching to succeed: 

Coaches need significant time to work with teachers. As described by coach- 
ing experts at Learning Forward, the ideal structure for ongoing professional 
learning is to provide teachers with time embedded in the school day, pref- 
erably setting aside at least three to four hours per week for collaboration 
among teachers, between teachers and their principals, and among princi- 
pals. 36 Coaches also seem to function best when their coaching load is con- 
centrated within a single school 37 and with a small enough group of teachers 
to allow depth. 38 Districts and schools need to keep these parameters in mind 
when determining the coach's responsibility. 

Teachers need ample time to practice with a coach's support. Research 
shows that students make significant gains when their teacher is engaged in 
sustained, intensive professional learning. 39 Teachers typically need close to 
50 hours of learning and practice in an area to improve their skills and their 
students' learning. Researchers have described the “implementation dip'' of 
practice — the awkward and frustrating period that occurs when teachers in- 
tegrate a new skill into existing practice. During this time, they need support 
to push through to mastery. 40 Coaching can be a powerful mechanism to 
combat this dip, but only if coaches can help teachers during the implemen- 
tation stage by regularly observing, giving feedback, and encouraging teach- 
ers to continue to practice new skills. 

Schools need the flexibility to rethink the use of time in the school day. 
Teachers in the U.S. spend 80 percent of their workday directly interacting 
with students, compared with 60 percent in other industrialized countries. 
U.S. schools can rethink the balance between teachers' time spent on in- 
struction and time spent planning, receiving coaching, and analyzing data 
to improve their practice. Districts should offer schools the flexibility to use 
schedules and staff in new ways. 

■ Protect coaches from non-coaching tasks. Schools must identify the core 
areas of work for coaches, maximize their time on those, and minimize or 
eliminate their time on other areas. Schools can rethink the way administra- 
tive tasks are handled to free up time for coaches and teachers. For example, 
traditional grade-level chairs are typically relied upon for administrative 
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functions, with no release time or expectation that they engage in instruc- 
tional coaching. While a teacher-leader responsible for a team will always 
have some administrative responsibilities, schools should maximize the 
time coaches can devote to helping other teachers improve and to teaching 
students directly. For coaches who will continue to teach students, schools 
should determine the desired ratio of time spent coaching and teaching, and 
should protect coaches from being pulled into extra instructional responsibil- 
ities to the detriment of their coaching role. 

When districts and schools begin to consider the cost of wasted coaching 
time, they can begin to think more creatively about how to recapture that time 
for professional learning. Up to 30 percent of a teacher’s time is expended in 
bureaucratic duties such as taking attendance, compiling report cards, and 
patrolling hallways and cafeterias. Reports on this topic have documented 
the large opportunity costs associated with such inefficient use of teachers' 
time and expertise. 41 These opportunity costs also apply to coaches, whose 
value is greatly diminished when they are not focused on their core work. 

A 2015 survey of 65 districts in Florida revealed that many coaches actually 
spend only about one-third of their time working with teachers. 42 

■ Overcome teachers’ reluctance to be coached. School culture and climate 
contribute to the success of coaching — particularly the communication and 
relationships between principals, coaches, and teachers. A coach and a prin- 
cipal should collaborate about the school’s improvement goals. The principal 
sets a vision for instructional improvement and communicates the coach’s 
role in supporting that vision. 43 The principal must set an expectation that 
all teachers engage with coaches and openly address any resistance that 
arises. Having all teachers experience coaching, regardless of performance, 
creates an expectation of continuous improvement, rather than a culture of 
remediation focused on low performers. The principal should also demon- 
strate this culture of continuous improvement by monitoring and supporting 
the coaches' development as members of an instructional leadership team. 

Teachers demonstrate greater willingness to work with a coach when the 
coach's role is clear . 44 Whether the coach’s role is leading a team or working 
as needed with teachers in a school, the principal will need to make the pur- 
pose of that role clear. For example, if the principal’s objective is to ensure 
that teachers receive deeper feedback than he or she can provide after ob- 
serving all teachers multiple times, that purpose and role should be clearly 
communicated. 45 

When districts and schools provide coaching for all, the support can be highly reward- 
ing for teachers who might otherwise have remained satisfactory or average for their 
careers. It is even more rewarding for their students, who will benefit from slight and 
dramatic changes in instructional practice. 
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Pillar 6: Compensation and Sustainability 

Teachers are regularly asked to take on additional roles, such as a sports coach or 
drama director, for which they receive additional pay. Teachers are comfortable with 
this type of differential. Surveys of teachers reveal that they prefer role-based pay 
over performance-based pay. One national survey showed that 46 percent of teachers 
favored financial incentives based on test score results, while 65 percent of teachers 
preferred giving financial incentives to teachers who “consistently work harder, put- 
ting in more time and effort than other teachers.” 46 Teachers are rarely compensated 
sufficiently for taking on non-administrative teacher leadership roles requiring addi- 
tional time and responsibility. 

A coaching role becomes a true career-building opportunity for teachers when 
it offers a route to lead their peers in instructional excellence while continuing to 
teach. Such roles keep excellent teachers in the classroom, where their expertise has 
the greatest effect on student learning. For teachers who seek to become principals, 
coaching offers the chance to cultivate the combination of expertise and skill an in- 
structional leader needs. 


“A lot of great teachers are leaving the classroom to seek leadership roles 
that come with more sustainable compensation. But I get that without 
leaving the classroom. With this role, yes, it comes with more responsi- 
bilities, and yes, it means I'm held responsible for all 421 scholars.” 

— Bobby Miles, Multi-Classroom Leader at Ranson IB Middle School in 
Charlotte, N. C . 47 


When designed in this way, coaching becomes an integral, long-term function in 
schools. The ongoing costs of coaching programs should be embedded in the overall 
school system and school budget. This ensures that coaching roles are funded from 
recurring sources, not special grants or programs. But districts and schools can take 
heart — it is possible to make these roles financially sustainable. 


Guideline for districts and schools: Take a fresh look at the time and 
resources available for coaching 


■ Establish role pay that increases as coaches progress in responsibility and 

effectiveness Pay for roles has become common, accepted, and even de- 
sired. For example, 87 percent of districts that received grants through the 
Teacher Incentive Fund reported offering teachers additional pay for taking 
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on additional roles and responsibilities. Among the most common roles 
reported were mentor teacher (66 percent) and master or lead teacher (55 
percent). 48 

Role pay is essential to attract new talent. The new crop of teachers coming 
from Generation Y overwhelmingly support giving such financial incentives 
to teachers who put in more time and effort than other teachers. 49 In fact, 
to attract this new generation to teaching, districts need to offer career tra- 
jectories within the classroom. Young would-be teachers must be able to see 
themselves evolving within the profession. This means districts will need to 
offer teacher leadership roles that are sustainably designed and funded. 

Role pay is also essential to retain top performers in the classroom. 
Cross-sector research shows that high performers are more likely to stay in 
a profession when they experience: high, purposeful salary growth; pro- 
motions and opportunities for advancement; flexible and challenging work 
roles; and membership on lasting teams of their peers. 50 To have top-per- 
forming teachers in the pool of potential coaches, districts need to first retain 
those individuals by offering this combination of meaningful career growth 
for teachers. 

■ Analyze current professional learning expenditures. Research estimates 
that pre-recession spending on professional learning occupied 2 to 5 per- 
cent of a typical district's budget. However, many districts do not track their 
professional learning spending at all, leaving them in the dark about their 
costs. 51 When they do, they see they have significant funds available. Educa- 
tion spending on professional development actually far exceeds what other 
industries spend on support and development for their practitioners. 52 Most 
of this spending remains within districts. In a study of district professional 
development expenditures, the Gates Foundation found that just $3 billion of 
the $18 billion spent annually is for services delivered by external providers. 
These are dollars that districts could be using to support high-quality, school- 
based coaching. 

■ Rethink current use of dollars in all areas. In addition to rethinking the 
allocation of professional learning dollars, districts can also analyze their 
current use of dollars in other areas. This requires a willingness to challenge 
assumptions about roles and spending, looking for opportunities to create 
high-impact coaching roles for teachers. For example, districts and schools 
can reorganize current staffing structures to embed coaching into the daily 
practice of teaching. When this approach is taken, role changes and new 
staffing structures at the district and school levels can free up dollars to 
reallocate. Changes in school-level budgets to pay for supplements for team 
leaders are particularly sustainable because they are not district-level line 
items subject to budget cuts or changing priorities in the central office. For 
this to work well, schools must be funded equitably, with high-need schools 
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granted sufficient resources to meet their students' needs and to compete 
for great teachers. 

■ Value professional learning time without relying on a punch card. In the 

old way of thinking about professional learning, the most significant cost 
item for districts was purchasing time for teachers to spend in professional 
learning communities and with coaches . 53 It was assumed that professional 
learning would happen apart from the day-to-day instructional planning and 
delivery. With a coaching orientation instead, districts and schools can use 
scheduling, team structures, differentiated staffing, and paraprofessional 
support staff to build time for coaching into the school day. 

■ Use one-time funds strategically, with the long game in mind. Many teacher 
leadership programs have been funded by the federal Teacher Incentive Fund, 
a grant program designed to help districts establish performance-based pay 
programs. It is not unusual for districts to spend grant dollars on pay sup- 
plements for teachers, rather than using those funds to help them dig into 
current budgets to rethink and reallocate. This creates a cycle of short-run 
programs that fail to result in sustainable career paths for teacher coaches. 
Districts can use one-time grant opportunities to create high-impact, sus- 
tainably funded coaching roles that offer a true career path for top perform- 
ers and a lasting source of support for all. 

When designed to be high-impact, coaching can make substantial contributions to the 
instructional mission of schools. To capitalize on the under-tapped potential of coach- 
ing, districts and schools will first need to make ita paid, sustainable role that teachers 
can aspire to and top performers can grow into. Making pay for coaches sustainable 
within recurring resources is essential to making the role a real career progression 
toward which teachers can confidently aspire. 

Sustainable funding for coaching roles will not be attainable if districts seek to add 
those roles on to current structures. Once districts and schools commit to making 
high-impact coaching a core professional learning function within their schools, the 
idea of sustainable funding becomes less daunting. By envisioning the future they 
desire, educators and leaders become empowered to evaluate current expenditures 
and engage in the work it takes to redesign roles and staffing. 
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Conclusion: 

The Future of High-Impact Coaching 


lenty of current investments in coaching-type positions are not liv- 
ing up to their potential. But research has shown that instruction can 
change and students can benefit from effective coaching. We need to 
focus attention and effort on creating and growing high-impact coach- 
ing roles that accrue the benefits we seek for teachers and students. 

We need more research to strengthen evidence and guidance about the best forms 
of coaching. The research base has many gaps, and there is little evidence to tout any 
particular model of coaching as most effective. 54 We need studies to identify variables 
in coaching arrangements and school contexts that improve and impede outcomes for 
students and teachers. Districts and schools will benefit from improved understanding 
about variables such as targets in frequency and time allotments for coaching activ- 
ities. Such guidance will help systems and schools hone coaching arrangements to 
achieve even greater success. 

But systems and schools need not wait for the research to catch up. Experience 
and emergent studies have illustrated that coaching roles can be a powerful mecha- 
nism to achieve an array of goals: meaningful career paths to retain top performers, 
job-embedded professional learning that creates a cycle of continuous improvement 
in schools, and instructional practice that raises outcomes for students. When edu- 
cators and leaders take care to build coaching roles upon the six pillars outlined here, 
they will be building the schools of the future that they have imagined for so long. 



Learning Forward, the University of Florida Lastinger Center, and Public Impact 
are members of the Redesign PD Partnership. The Partnership includes more 
than 25 leaders from top education advocacy, membership, and philanthropic 
organizations, as well as state and local education agencies. These stakehold- 
ers convene to address the critical need to redesign professional learning sys- 
tems and have committed to collective and individual actions that disrupt the 
status quo in professional development. 
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